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Rationale 


The  Shorthand  Program  Planning  the  Shorthand 

in  Ontario  Program 


For  over  two  thousand  years,  people 
have  tried  to  devise  rapid  methods  for 
recording  their  thoughts.  Hundreds  of 
shorthand  systems  have  been  invented 
and  developed.  Today,  shorthand 
continues  to  be  a  valuable  tool  in 
business  but,  in  addition,  offers  great 
potential  for  personal  use  in  everyday 
life. 


As  students  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of 
shorthand  they  can  improve  in  such 
communication  and  learning  skills  as 
listening,  recalling,  summarizing, 
researching,  recording,  and  reporting. 


This  guideline  replaces  the  courses 
Shorthand,  Shorthand  I,  and  Shorthand 
II  described  in  Commercial  Subjects, 
RP.31,  1963.  It  is  intended  to  assist 

•  teachers  in  the  preparation  of  short¬ 
hand  courses  for  the  Senior  Division. 
Courses  stressing  shorthand  for  per¬ 
sonal  use  as  well  as  courses  of  a 
vocational  nature  can  be  developed 
from  this  guideline. 


Students  taking  shorthand  for  personal 
use  may  earn  up  to  one  credit  only. 
Those  taking  shorthand  for  vocational 
purposes  may  earn  a  maximum  of 
three  credits.  Students  in  the  bilingual 
program  may  earn  up  to  four  credits  in 
shorthand  -  divided  between  English 
and  French,  in  whatever  way  is  best 
suited  to  their  particular  needs.  Short¬ 
hand  courses  developed  from  this 
guideline  are  offered  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Senior  Division  only.  At  the 
Honour  Graduation  level,  shorthand  is 
included  in  the  Secretarial  Practice 
course  (Curriculum  RP.31,  1963). 


For  more  than  a  century  Pitman  and 
Gregg  shorthand  -  both  of  which  are 
phonetic  -  have  been  the  systems 
most  widely  used  for  vocational  pur¬ 
poses  in  North  America.  In  Ontario, 
tradition  has  confined  the  study  of 
shorthand  mainly  to  the  Pitman  sys¬ 
tems.  This  restriction  has  reduced  the 
difficulties  relating  to  student  mobility, 
teacher  training,  and  teacher  replace¬ 
ment  within  the  province. 

In  recent  years,  certain  Ontario  schools 
have  been  granted  permission  to  try 
experimental  courses  using  other 
systems  of  shorthand.  Some  of  these 
systems  have  been  based  on  the 
alphabet;  others,  on  symbols  represent¬ 
ing  sounds;  still  others,  on  combina¬ 
tions  of  both.  As  a  result  of  the  success 
of  many  of  these  courses,  school 
boards  may  now  choose,  without  prior 
Ministry  approval,  the  shorthand 
system  (or  systems)  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  whether 
the  courses  be  for  personal  or  voca¬ 
tional  use. 


School  boards  and  administrative  offi¬ 
cials  should  be  aware  of  the  potential 
difficulties  of  introducing  a  system  other 
than  the  traditional  Pitman  or  Pitman 
Shorterhand.  Faculties  of  education  in 
Ontario  have,  in  the  past,  prepared 
teachers  for  Pitman  instruction. 

Teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
symbol-based  Pitman  systems  should 
be  able  to  teach  any  of  the  alphabetic 
systems  with  minimal  additional  train¬ 
ing.  However,  they  would  find  it  difficult 
to  teach  another  system  of  symbols 
without  extensive  retraining.  In  addition, 
students  who  receive  instruction  in  one 
of  the  less  commonly  used  systems  in 
one  school  would  be  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  if,  after  moving  to  another 
school,  they  found  that  a  different 
system  of  shorthand  was  taught. 

It  is  possible  to  offer  students  parallel 
courses:  an  alphabetic  system  for  the 
development  of  skills  in  shorthand  for 
personal  use  and  a  symbol  system  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  greater  speed  and 
transcription  skills  necessary  for  voca¬ 
tional  use. 

In  the  more  intensive  career-oriented 
program,  students  could  take  a  double 
credit  in  shorthand  in  either  the  first  or 
second  year  of  the  Senior  Division,  in 
addition  to  other  related  subjects.  Most 
schools  will  probably  find  the  double 
option  in  the  second  year  more 
appropriate,  since  students  at  this 
stage  are  more  mature  and  closer  to 
putting  their  shorthand  skills  to  use  in 
an  office. 

For  optimum  development,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  that  all  shorthand  classes  be 
scheduled  in  a  typing  room. 
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Shorthand  for  Vocational 
Use 


Instruction  in  shorthand  for  vocational 
use  should  be  given  in  the  broad 
context  of  business  activities;  more 
specifically,  it  is  intended  to  help  the 
student  to: 

-  develop  a  marketable  skill  leading  to 
a  responsible  position; 

-  develop  increased  proficiency  in 
communication  and  language  skills 
through  listening,  writing,  and  the  study 
of  spelling,  vocabulary,  punctuation, 
and  grammar; 

-  integrate  the  skills  of  typewriting  and 
shorthand  with  English  usage  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  transcript  of  a  suitable  standard; 

-  develop  a  shorthand  vocabulary 
related  to  individual  goals.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  year,  students 
should  be  able  to  write  the  1500  most 
commonly  used  words  automatically. 
Additional  courses  should  increase  this 
vocabulary  to  the  5000  most  commonly 
used  words; 

-  develop  a  facility  for  the  application  of 
shorthand  skills  to  related  subjects 
such  as  communications  and  business 
procedures,  business  correspondence, 
etc. 

The  secretarial  vocation  is  becoming 
both  more  interesting  and  more  chal¬ 
lenging.  As  routine  duties  are  being 
taken  over  by  automation,  today’s 
secretary  has  more  time  for  tasks  that 
require  creative  thinking  and  increased 
responsibility.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  attributes  of  the  successful  secre¬ 
tary  is  the  ability  to  communicate  well, 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  The  bilingual 
and  technical  secretary,  for  example,  is 
in  great  demand.  Depending  on  the 
field  of  specialization,  a  secretary  may 
also  require  a  knowledge  of  customs, 
culture,  and  politics,  as  well  as  of  the 
terminology  of  engineering,  chemistry, 
physics,  or  technology.  Secretaries  who 
demonstrate  capabilities  in  these  areas 
will  be  eligible,  far  more  than  in  past 
years,  for  promotion  into  the  upper 
levels  of  management.  Both  men  and 
women  of  reasonable  aptitude  should 
therefore  be  encouraged  to  seek 
training  for  executive  and  administrative 
duties,  which  will  enable  them  to 
improve  their  judgment,  initiative,  and 
skills  in  dealing  with  people,  and  inspire 
them  to  undertake  further  post¬ 
secondary  training  in  the  secretarial 
field. 


Shorthand  for  Personal  Use 


Students  should  be  encouraged  to  view 
shorthand  as  a  valuable  skill  that  is 
useful  in  many  areas  other  than  purely 
vocational  ones.  The  initial  aim  of  the 
shorthand  course  should  therefore  be 
to  develop  a  level  of  shorthand  that  is 
more  useful  than  longhand. 

A  course  in  shorthand  for  personal  use 
will  provide  a  broad  and  challenging 
educational  experience  by  helping 
students  to: 

-  discern  the  important  points  in  what 
they  hear  and  read  and  record  them  in 
a  rapid  and  usable  form; 

-  develop  increased  proficiency  in 
communication  and  language  skills 
through  listening,  writing,  and  the  study 
of  spelling,  vocabulary,  punctuation, 
and  grammar; 

-  write  and  accurately  transcribe 
dictated  material  such  as  articles, 
editorials  and  reports; 

-  use  shorthand  notes  directly  for  study 
purposes. 

Several  shorthand  systems  that  consist 
largely  of  abbreviated  longhand  writing 
will  enable  the  user  to  take  notes  with 
as  much  speed  as  necessary  for  most 
everyday  situations.  Shorthand  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  students  interested 
in  pursuing  post-secondary  studies.  It 
enables  them  to  record  the  ideas 
expressed  by  others  in  capsule  form. 
Courses  in  shorthand  for  personal  use 
should  not  be  vocational  in  nature.  At 
no  time  should  the  student  be  given 
intensive  drill  in  the  production  of 
business  letters,  or  in  verbatim 
recording. 


Rapid  coverage  of  the  theory  of 
shorthand  is  desirable,  since  it  is  not 
the  system  but  the  applications  of  it 
that  are  important.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  student  take  typing  for  at  least 
one  year  before  embarking  on  a  course 
in  shorthand  for  personal  use,  since 
typing  will  enable  the  student  to 
transcribe  notes  made  while  reading, 
listening,  or  observing  and  to  organize 
them  in  a  suitable  form. 

A  major  aim  of  the  course  in  shorthand 
for  personal  use  is  to  teach  the  student 
to  capture  the  main  points  of  spoken 
communication,  rather  than  to  take 
verbatim  notes.  By  concentrating  on  the 
main  points  the  student  becomes  an 
active  rather  than  a  passive  listener. 
Shorthand  can  also  be  useful  for  taking 
notes  of  lectures,  radio  programs, 
tapes,  records,  group  conversations, 
and  the  minutes  of  a  meeting. 

Summarizing  spoken  communication  is 
only  one  of  many  uses  of  shorthand.  It 
can  also  be  used  creatively  for  making 
rough  drafts  of  written  communications 
such  as  reports,  essays,  scripts,  lyrics, 
and  personal  letters. 

Students  will  also  find  shorthand  useful 
for  reporting  special  events  in  the 
school  and  community  such  as:  sports 
activities,  field  trips,  plays,  and  fashion 
shows.  Shorthand  can  also  be  used  for 
taking  notes  on  chemistry  experiments, 
group  discussions,  TV  programs,  and 
films.  It  will  enhance  the  student’s 
powers  of  observation. 

In  addition,  shorthand  notes  will  enable 
the  user  to  recall  details  of  telephone 
conversations,  shopping  lists,  appoint¬ 
ments,  diary  notes,  informal  discus¬ 
sions,  and  interviews. 

Students  could  also  be  encouraged  to 
use  their  note-taking  skills  in  other 
subjects  as  soon  as  possible.  Teachers 
of  shorthand  for  personal  use  should 
familiarize  their  fellow  teachers  with  the 
objectives  of  the  shorthand  course  so 
that  they  can  co-operate  with  them, 
where  possible,  to  attain  these 
objectives. 
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Suggestions  for  Teachers 


The  following  suggestions  are  primarily 
intended  for  the  course  in  shorthand  for 
vocational  use.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
these  suggestions  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  course  in  shorthand  for 
personal  use. 

-  Teachers  should  devise  realistic 
problems  that  require  the  application  of 
the  students'  knowledge  of  shorthand 
and  the  exercise  of  such  skills  as 
analysing,  summarizing,  and  decision¬ 
making.  Teachers  should  attempt  to 
develop  not  only  the  students’  short¬ 
hand  skills,  but  also  the  students' 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  use  them. 

-  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  course  in 
shorthand,  stress  should  be  on  reading 
rather  than  writing;  the  latter  is  more 
difficult  and  tends  to  discourage  stu¬ 
dents  if  given  too  much  emphasis  at 
first.  Students  should  read  from  plate, 
from  well-made  outlines  on  a  chalk¬ 
board  or  an  overhead  projector,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  their  own 
notes. 

-  Dictated  letters,  articles,  editorials, 
and  other  material  should  normally  be 
taken  down  verbatim;  occasionally, 
though,  students  could  be  asked  to  jot 
down  only  the  most  important  ideas. 
The  dictated  material  should  be  general 
in  nature,  rather  than  specialized. 

-  The  successful  shorthand  teacher 
should  attempt  in  a  continuing  way  to 
improve  the  students’  skill  in  typing  and 
English  usage  as  well  as  in  shorthand. 
Daily  transcription  drills  that  incorporate 
the  rules  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
sentence  structure  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  Each  drill  should  be 
restricted  to  one,  or  at  most  two,  rules. 
Teachers  of  shorthand  will  benefit  by 
working  in  co-operation  with  language 
teachers. 

-  Training  for  transcription  of  dictated 
letters  should  also  include  non-typing 
activities  such  as  the  following:  using 
reference  materials,  locating  addresses 
in  an  address  file,  verifying  information, 
following  up  important  points  contained 
in  the  dictated  letters,  and  filing. 


-To  maintain  the  students’  interest 
through  essential  but  nevertheless 
repetitive  drills,  the  teacher  should 
remain  enthusiastic  and  optimistic, 
should  avoid  dictating  in  a  monotone, 
and  should  frequently  vary  materials 
and  teaching  methods. 

-  Because  of  the  correlation  between 
reading  and  writing,  students  should  be 
able  to  read  their  shorthand  notes  as 
fluently  as  they  can  read  print.  Their 
reading  speed  should  be  about  twice 
the  rate  of  their  writing  speed. 


-  The  quality  of  written  material  is  more 
important  than  the  quantity,  but  over¬ 
emphasis  on  the  correctness  of  details 
may  hinder  the  students'  progress. 

-  Students  who  regularly  watch  their 
teacher  write  shorthand  are  better 
prepared  to  take  dictation  than  those 
who  have  not  had  this  opportunity. 
Students  are  considered  to  write 
fluently  when  they  are  capable  of 
writing  an  outline  automatically  in 
response  to  dictation. 

-  Teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  outlines  that 
students  will  write  fall  within  the  range 
of  the  1000  most  common  words.  For 
many  of  these  words,  shorthand  uses 
short  forms,  derivatives,  or  compounds. 

-  Students  should  be  given  consider¬ 
able  practice  initiating  unfamiliar 
outlines. 

-  Teachers  should  constantly  verify 
their  dictation  speed.  An  optimum 
dictation  speed  is  vital  for  good  class 
morale  and  for  improvement  in  tran¬ 
scription  speed.  Material  that  is  familiar 
to  students  should  be  dictated  at 
approximately  30  to  40  words  a  minute 
faster  than  new  material.  At  no  time 
should  dictation  be  less  than  50  words 
per  minute. 


-  Continuous  dictation  need  not  be 
given  for  more  than  five  minutes. 
Business  executives  rarely  dictate  for 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  without 
interruption. 

-  Short,  repetitive  exercises  in  dictation 
are  the  most  effective  way  to  develop 
speed.  Teachers  should  constantly  vary 
their  methods  through  the  use  of  such 
devices  as  step-stair  building,  15- 
second  speed  spurts,  one-minute 
speed  forcing,  and  progressive  dictation 
plans.  Speed  spurts  should  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  slower  pace  to  regain 
controlled  writing. 

-  Though  students  should  not  have  to 
write  outlines  that  are  exactly  the  same 
size  as  those  in  the  textbook,  they 
should  write  strokes  that  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  each  other.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  a  stroke  is  a 
full  stroke,  a  half-stroke,  or  a  double 
stroke. 

-  The  main  quality  that  seems  to 
distinguish  the  beginning  student  from 
the  expert  is  hesitation  before  begin¬ 
ning  outlines.  If  students  are  allowed  to 
keep  their  textbooks  open  during  the 
early  stages  of  dictation,  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  accuracy  of  their 
outlines  will  improve.  Teachers  should, 
nevertheless,  watch  for  the  student  who 
concentrates  on  following  the  textbook 
rather  than  the  actual  dictation. 

-  Dictation  equipment  in  schools  may 
vary  from  a  single  tape  recorder  to 
elaborate  multiple-listening  units.  While 
the  latter  are  admittedly  more  expen¬ 
sive,  they  do  have  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  teacher  more  latitude  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  individuals  or  groups. 
Regardless  of  its  type,  equipment 
should  never  be  a  substitute  for  the 
teacher:  it  should  be  a  means  of 
improving  classroom  instruction.  If  used 
to  excess,  mechanical  learning  aids 
lose  their  effectiveness. 

-  Some  teachers  like  to  begin  their 
classes  with  taped  dictation  material  to 
encourage  their  students  to  start 
thinking  and  writing  in  shorthand  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  room.  The  use 
of  office-style  dictation  and  dictation 
tapes  will  add  variety. 
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Evaluation 


-  Value  issues  of  a  general  nature  can 
be  introduced  for  discussion  as  part  of 
a  shorthand  lesson.  Since  the  choice  of 
material  to  be  used  in  daily  work  is 
almost  unlimited,  the  teacher  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  incorporate  such 
topics  into  the  program.  After  the 
dictation  of  a  letter  dealing  with  petty 
theft  by  employees,  for  instance,  the 
morality  of  such  an  act  could  be 
explored.  Similarly,  letters  or  memos 
dealing  with  such  items  as  office  dress, 
employee  behaviour,  office  etiquette, 
and  employee  and  employer  rights  and 
responsibilities,  all  present  opportunities 
for  class  discussion  and  the  exchange 
of  varying  points  of  view.  This  type  of 
discussion  will  help  students  clarify 
their  own  values  or  attitudes. 

-  A  group  of  students  might  make  a 
presentation  on  a  subject  such  as  “The 
Efficient  and  Inefficient  Secretary’’  or 
“Advancement  in  the  Secretarial  Field’’, 
which  would  involve  research,  decision¬ 
making,  role-playing,  application  of 
dictation  and  transcription  skills,  and 
the  use  of  office  equipment. 

-  The  students  could  produce  a  class 
newspaper  in  shorthand  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

-  Students  could  occasionally  be  asked 
to  note  the  words  of  popular  songs 
from  a  tape  recorder  or  record  player, 
as  a  break  in  class  routine. 

-  Discussion  on  articles  from  current 
secretarial  and  business  periodicals  will 
improve  the  students’  understanding  of 
business. 

-  The  amount  of  homework  assigned  to 
students  should  be  comparable  to 
assignments  in  other  Senior  Division 
courses.  Such  work  should  contain 
some  reading  as  well  as  writing. 


Shorthand  for  Vocational  Use 

Evaluation  should  benefit  both  students 
and  teachers.  To  aid  students,  evalua¬ 
tion  should  be  carried  out  frequently.  It 
should  measure  their  progress  and 
weaknesses  and  indicate  in  what  areas 
they  might  improve.  It  should  point  out 
weaknesses  in  teaching  methods  or 
indicate  what  areas  of  the  program 
require  more  attention. 

When  developing  methods  of  evalua¬ 
tion,  teachers  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  both  their  immediate  and  long¬ 
term  objectives  in  order  to  ensure  that 
they  test  only  what  is  vital  to  the 
program. 

While  some  performance  objectives  are 
desirable  and  objectives  are  relatively 
easy  to  set  in  the  area  of  skills, 
teachers  should  make  sure  that  the 
objectives  are  realistic  and  geared  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  their  students 
as  well  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
business  world. 

Tests  should  clearly  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  the  performance  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  attained.  They  should 
be  as  clear  and  detailed  as  possible.  It 
is  not  enough,  for  example,  to  state 
that,  before  graduating,  students  must 
be  able  to  take  dictation  at  a  rapid 
speed;  the  precise  speed  and  length  of 
dictation  material,  its  syllabic  content 
and  the  standards  required  for  a 
passing  mark  must  be  defined. 

Evaluation  must  take  into  account 
individual  differences.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  concentrate  on  their 
own  performance,  to  note  their  own 
weaknesses  and  strengths,  and  attempt 
to  improve  themselves,  rather  than  to 
compete  with  other  students.  Any 
indication  of  progress,  no  matter  how 
small,  will  give  students  some  feeling  of 
accomplishment  and  motivate  them 
further. 

The  following  points  might  be  consider¬ 
ed  when  measuring  student  progress: 

-  Short-term  as  well  as  long-term 
objectives  should  be  stated  clearly,  and 
the  class  should  be  made  aware  of 
them. 

-  Standards  should  be  set  for  all 
aspects  of  the  work:  homework,  read¬ 
ing,  theory,  dictation  speed,  transcrip¬ 
tion  rates,  and  business  letters. 


-  Short  tests  at  the  end  of  each  lesson, 
which  students  administer  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  helpful  for  identifying 
weaknesses  that  should  be  corrected 
before  commencing  the  next  lesson. 

-  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
analyse  their  own  work  and  to  discuss 
possible  means  of  improvement  with 
the  teacher. 

-  Provision  should  be  made  for 
students  to  repeat  tests  or  do  other 
work  on  an  individual  basis. 

-  Performance  requirements  should  be 
continually  increased  to  reflect  the 
progress  of  the  class. 

The  minimum  increments  in  skill 
development  that  students  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  upon  completion  of 
the  successive  courses  in  vocational 
shorthand  are  as  follows: 

First  Credit  (at  conclusion  of  110-120 
hours  of  instruction); 

-  mastery  of  the  theory  of  the  system 
and  the  writing  of  at  least  the  first  1500 
most  commonly  used  words, 

-  the  writing  of  short  forms  at  the 
automatic  level, 

-  the  transcription  of  previewed  materi¬ 
al  dictated  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  60 
words  per  minute  (wpm),  and  the 
transcription  of  it  at  a  minimum  of  10 
wpm. 

Second  Credit  (after  220-240  hours  of 
instruction); 

-  students  should  have  mastered  a 
vocabulary  of  at  least  5000  words 
which  include  derivatives, 

-  students  should  be  able  to  take 
previewed  material  of  a  syllabic  inten¬ 
sity  of  between  1 .4  and  1 .5  dictated  at 
about  80  wpm  and  transcribe  it  at  a 
minimum  of  15  wpm. 

Third  Credit  (after  330-360  hours  of 
instruction); 

-  students  should  be  able  to  take  down 
at  least  two  unpreviewed  letters  of 
approximately  120  words  each,  dictated 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  80  wpm.  This 
material  should  contain  a  syllabic 
intensity  of  between  1.5  and  1.6  and 
should  be  transcribed  at  a  minimum  of 
20  wpm,  properly  set  up  and  mailable. 
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Summary 
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During  the  final  course,  at  least,  it  is 

•  recommended  that  teachers  mark 
separately  all  three  of  the  criteria  for 
shorthand  proficiency,  namely  dictation 
speed,  transcription  speed,  and  the 
quality  of  the  transcription.  For  report 
purposes,  these  three  individual  scores 
would  normally  be  combined  into  a 
single  mark. 

Shorthand  for  Personal  Use 

Daily  evaluation  is  recommended,  as  in 
any  course  involving  the  development 
of  skills.  Although  initially  the  focus  of 
the  shorthand  course  will  be  on  theory, 
later  the  emphasis  will  shift  to  the 
student's  practical  application  of  short¬ 
hand  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  following  are  suggested  standards 

•  that  students  can  be  expected  to 

achieve  upon  completion  of  a  single 
credit  course  in  shorthand  for  personal 
use.  They  should  have  learned  the 
theory  of  the  system,  mastered  the 
writing  of  at  least  the  first  1 500  most 
commonly  used  words  and  have 
attained  a  verbatim  speed  of  60-70 
wpm.  However,  the  final  evaluation 
should  not  be  based  primarily  on  these 
criteria,  but  on  the  students’  ability  to 

•  capture  the  essential  ideas  of  spoken 
thought  and  to  transcribe  these  accu¬ 
rately  in  a  logical  and  easily  understood 
form.  To  achieve  this  most  important 
objective,  teachers  should  give  their 
students  considerable  practice  in 
making  notes  of  material  enunciated  at 
a  normal  speaking  rate  of  150-175 
wpm.  This  speed  effectively  discour¬ 
ages  students  from  attempting  verbatim 
note-taking  and  encourages  them  to 

•  concentrate  on  making  brief  notes  of 
only  the  important  points. 


Learning  is  more  effective  if  students 
understand  what  is  expected  of  them,  if 
the  methods  and  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  geared  to  suit  their  needs  as 
well  as  those  of  the  business  communi¬ 
ty,  if  the  learning  objectives  of  a 
particular  unit  of  instruction  are  attain¬ 
able,  and  if  the  evaluation  of  the 
students’  performance  is  realistically 
related  to  the  objectives  that  have  been 
determined. 


Courses  in  Shorthand  for  Vocational 
Use 

^  Beaucamp,  E.  M.  Programme  21: 
Speed  Building  and  Transcription. 
Vancouver:  Impress  Publications,  1972. 
Basic  English  pointers  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  dictation  material  related  to 
various  departments  in  the  hypothetical 
Canadian  Motor  Company. 

^  Beaucamp,  Beaucamp,  Hansen. 
Programme  21.  Vancouver:  Impress 
Publications. 

This  text  covers  the  theory  of  the 
system  in  21  lessons.  The  more 
advanced  text  is  Multi-Diet  by  Beau¬ 
camp,  Beaucamp  and  Hansen.  Tapes 
for  both  texts  and  a  dictionary  are  also 
available. 

Brown,  Frances  A.,  and  Forkner, 
Hamden  L.  Correlated  Dictation  and 
Transcription.  2nd  ed.  Ridgewood,  N.J.: 
Forkner  Publishing  Co.,  1974. 

This  introductory  transcription  text 
contains  144  letters,  most  of  which  are 
written  on  the  basis  of  a  business 
vocabulary  taken  from  the  3000  most 
common  words.  This  text  is  available  in 
Forkner  and  Gregg  D.J.  shorthand 
through  Gage  Educational  Publishing, 
Agincourt,  Ontario. 

^  Business  and  Commerce:  A 
Resource  Booklet.  Toronto:  MacLean- 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  1965. 

This  booklet  offers  advice  of  a  general 
nature  regarding  business  and  com¬ 
merce.  It  also  provides  tips  on 
classroom  organization,  teaching, 
lesson  plans,  term  marks,  and  the  use 
of  audio-visual  aids,  texts,  and  refer¬ 
ence  books. 

Calhoun,  Calfrey  C.,  and  Hillestad, 
Mildred.  Contributions  of  Research  to 
Business  Education  -  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Yearbook.  9th  ed. 
Washington:  National  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  1971. 

This  yearbook  was  planned  to  bring 
business  educators  up  to  date  on 
significant  advances  in  research  on 
educational  theory,  the  technology  of 
education  and  business,  and  shorthand. 
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Cleary,  J.  B.,  and  Lacomber,  J.  English 
Style  Skill  Builders.  2nd  ed.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1974. 

This  is  a  series  of  booklets  designed  to 
provide  the  student  with  all  the 
essentials  of  transcription. 

Condon,  A.,  et  al.  Multiple-Channel 
Equipment  for  Teaching  Shorthand. 
Monograph  121.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1969. 
This  booklet  highlights  trends  and 
current  developments  in  the  use  of 
multiple-channel  equipment. 

Dry,  S.  W.,  and  Dry,  N.  E.  Teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand  and  Transcription. 
Portland,  Maine:  J.  Weston  Walch, 
Publisher,  1962. 

This  book  presents  methods  for  the 
efficient  teaching  and  learning  of 
shorthand,  including  suggestions  for 
conducting  the  first  two  weeks  of 
classes,  planning  lessons,  and  develop¬ 
ing  skills. 

^  Farmer,  G.  M.  Word  Division  in  the 
Canadian  Business  Vocabulary.  Agin- 
court,  Ontario:  Gage  Educational 
Publishing,  1967. 

This  study  of  Canadian  business 
vocabulary  is  presented  in  two  parts. 
Part  I  presents  the  appropriate  division 
of  14,000  words;  Part  II  presents  the 
most  commonly  used  words,  in  order  of 
frequency  of  use. 

^  Farmer,  Geraldine,  and  Anderson, 
Margaret  G.  Business  Transcription. 
Agincourt,  Ontario:  Gage  Educational 
Publishing,  1973. 

This  text  contains  132  authentic  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  arranged  in  order  of 
difficulty. 

^  Farmer,  G.  M.,  and  Lore,  M.  S. 
Forkner  Shorthand  Outlines  for  the 
Business  Vocabulary.  Agincourt, 
Ontario:  Gage  Educational  Publishing, 
1971. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  6000  words 
frequently  used  in  Canadian  business 
correspondence  indicating  the  correct 
Forkner  outline  for  each  word. 


^  Forkner,  H.  L.,  and  Brown,  Frances. 
Forkner  Shorthand  Teacher's  Manual. 
Agincourt,  Ontario:  Gage  Educational 
Publishing,  1972. 

This  booklet  offers  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  the  presentation  of  shorthand 
theory,  the  development  of  reading, 
writing,  and  transcription  skills,  and 
testing.  It  also  features  a  section  on 
taking  notes  while  listening  to  lectures 
or  doing  research. 

^  Forkner,  H.  L.,  and  Brown, 

Frances.  Forkner  Shorthand.  Canadian 
Edition.  Agincourt,  Ontario:  Gage 
Educational  Publishing,  1972. 

This  book  presents  the  theory  of 
Forkner  shorthand.  It  includes  a  limited 
number  of  letters  for  dictation  and 
transcription.  A  study  guide  is  available. 

^  Gavin,  Ruth  E.,  and  Sabin,  W.  A. 
Reference  Manual  for  Stenographers 
and  Typists.  Canadian  Edition.  Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1970. 

This  manual  covers  the  basic  rules  of 
English  usage  and  business  correspon¬ 
dence  in  a  concise  manner. 

Gilson,  Goodwin  W.,  and  Mellinger, 
Morris.  Developing  Shorthand  Skills. 
New  York:  Pitman  Publishing,  1968. 

A  graded  program  correlated  with  the 
New  Basic  Course  in  Pitman  Short¬ 
hand:  a  review  of  certain  principles 
combined  with  vocabulary  expansion. 

For  use  as  a  review  or  reinforcement 
text. 

^  Gregg,  John  Robert;  Leslie,  Louis 
A.;  and  Zoubek,  Charles  E.  Gregg 
Diamond  Jubilee  Pocket  Dictionary. 
Scarborough:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
Ltd.,  1964. 

This  dictionary  provides  an  alphabetical 
list  of  34055  words  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  shorthand  outlines. 

^  Gregg,  John  R.;  Leslie,  Louis  A.; 
and  Zoubek,  Charles  E.  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand:  Diamond  Jubilee  Series.  Cana¬ 
dian  Edition.  Scarborough:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.,  1976. 

This  basic  text  is  organized  into  three 
parts:  Principles,  Reinforcement  and 
Shorthand  and  Transcription  Skill 
Building.  The  Instructors  Handbook, 
the  Students’  Transcript  and  the 
Workbook  (Including  Functional 
Method),  are  also  available  from  the 
publisher. 


Gregg,  John  R.;  Leslie,  Louis  A.;  and 
Zoubek,  Charles  E.  Most-Used  Words 
and  Phrases,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 
Scarborough:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
Ltd.,  1963. 

This  reference  work  contains  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  3822  words  and  1569  phrases 
based  on  Gregg  Shorthand:  Diamond 
Jubilee  Series. 

Hardaway,  Mathilde.  Testing  and 
Evaluation  in  Business  Education.  3rd 
ed.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  South-Western 
Publishing  Co.,  1966. 

The  different  levels  of  development  in 
shorthand  skills  are  outlined.  Evaluation 
procedures  follow  each  level. 

Hill,  J.,  and  Hill,  I.  C.  Basic  Teeline. 
Kingwood,  Tadworth,  Surrey:  Heine- 
mann  Educational  Books. 

This  text  outlines  the  basic  theory  of 
the  Teeline  shorthand  system.  An 
advanced  text,  teachers’  guide,  practice 
exercises,  common  word  list,  tapes  and 
cassettes  are  also  available. 

^  Hillmer,  G.  P.  The  First  Few 
Frantic  Weeks.  Commercial  edition. 
Toronto:  Pitman  Publishing,  1961. 

The  first  section  of  this  book  deals  with 
general  suggestions  for  the  teacher. 

The  second  section,  aimed  at  the 
Business  Education  teacher,  deals  with 
the  arrangement  of  classroom  teaching 
methods,  lesson  planning,  classroom 
management,  testing,  and  marking. 

House  and  Koebele.  Reference  Manual 
for  Office  Personnel.  5th  ed.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  South-Western  Publishing  Co., 
1970. 

This  manual  offers  advice  to  the 
student  and  office  worker  on  such 
topics  as  spelling,  word  division, 
punctuation,  abbreviation,  number 
representation,  letter  placement,  and 
suggestions  on  reporting  informal 
business  meetings. 

Kligman,  Morris  I.  How  to  Write  240 
wpm  in  Pitman  Shorthand.  3rd  ed.  New 
York:  Pitman  Publishing,  1963. 

This  book  indicates  the  writing  mate¬ 
rials  and  techniques  useful  for  high 
speed  writing  and  the  recording  of  court 
cases.  At  the  end  of  the  book, 
alphabetical  lists  of  high  speed  phrases 
and  a  reproduction  of  actual  trial  notes 
are  provided. 
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^  Leslie,  Louis  A.;  Zoubek,  Charles 
E.;  and  Strony,  Madeline  S.  Gregg 
Dictation:  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 
Canadian  Edition.  Scarborough: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1964. 

This  text  is  designed  to  follow  either 
Gregg  Shorthand  or  the  Functional 
Method,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

McNicol,  Grace.  Teaching  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting.  2nd  ed.  London: 
Pitman  Publishing,  1974. 

This  book  offers  suggestions  on 
methods,  materials,  and  sources  of 
information  for  research  and  teaching 
aids  in  the  development  of  transcription. 

^  New  Basic  Course  in  Pitman 
Shorthand.  Toronto:  Pitman  Publishing, 
1962. 

This  text  introduces  the  principles  of 
the  classic  system  of  Pitman  shorthand. 

^  Newman,  Dorothy  M.;  Newman, 
Jean  P.;  and  Newman,  Walter  T. 
Canadian  Business  Handbook.  2nd  ed. 
Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.,  1967. 

This  manual  contains  essential,  practi¬ 
cal  business  information.  It  includes  a 
variety  of  topics  from  financial  state¬ 
ments  to  forms  of  address,  from  stocks 
and  bonds  to  secretarial  duties. 

Perry,  D.  J.  The  500  Most  Frequently 
Used  Word  Combinations  and  the 
5,000  Most  Frequently  Occurring 
Words  in  Business  Letters.  Provo, 

Utah:  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Brigham  Young 
University,  1970. 

This  study  provides  a  list  of  the  word 
combinations  most  frequently  used  by 
today’s  business  writers. 

Pitman  Medical  Dictation.  Toronto: 
Pitman  Publishing,  1974. 

This  book  uses  actual  medical  records, 
procedures,  and  correspondence  to 
stimulate  students  and  help  them 
assimilate  the  difficult  words,  abbre¬ 
viated  terms,  and  symbols  peculiar  to 
the  medical  profession. 

^  Pitman  Shorthand  Dictation  and 
Transcription.  Toronto:  Pitman  Publish¬ 
ing,  1964. 

This  text  provides  dictation  material 
made  up  of  relatively  easy,  short 
dictation  passages  based  on  a  limited 
vocabulary  count  and  is  to  be  used 
after  the  student  has  completed  the 
text  New  Basic  Course  in  Pitman 
Shorthand. 


Pitman  Shorthand  Instructor.  New 
York:  Pitman  Publishing,  1973. 

This  book  gives  a  detailed  presentation 
and  explanation  of  the  theory  of  Pitman 
shorthand. 

Popham,  Estelle  L.  Evaluation  of  Pupil 
Progress  in  Business  Education. 
Somerville,  N.J.:  Somerset  Press,  1960. 
The  chapter  on  pages  185  to  217,  in 
particular,  is  most  useful  in  pointing  out 
the  complicated  nature  of  shorthand 
instruction  and  some  of  the  factors  and 
techniques  involved  in  evaluating  its 
effectiveness.  It  is  an  excellent  basic 
reference  for  all  teachers  of  shorthand. 

Pullis,  Joseph  M.  Methods  of  Short¬ 
hand  Instruction  -  A  Research  Anal¬ 
ysis.  Monograph  126.  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  1974. 
This  publication  offers  recent  research 
findings  in  shorthand  and  suggestions 
for  incorporating  these  findings  into 
class  programs. 

Rahe,  Harves.  Index  to  Research  in 
Business  and  Office  Education.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1974. 

This  book  offers  a  comprehensive 
index  of  research  on  business  and 
office  education.  It  includes  a  list  of 
over  3500  research  studies  carried  out 
between  1891  and  1972  on  shorthand, 
transcription,  secretarial  training, 
typewriting  and  accounting. 

Reid,  G.  A.,  and  Thompson,  E. 
Pitman  Shorterhand,  Book  I.  Toronto: 
Pitman  Publishing,  1971. 

Shorterhand  theory  is  covered  in  this 
basic  text.  Practice  material  in  reading, 
writing  and  transcription  is  included. 
Other  more  advanced  books  in  the 
series  are:  Writing  and  Transcription 
Skill  Development,  Book  II  by  Reid, 
Thompson  and  Scott;  Shorterhand 
Skills  for  the  Future,  Book  III  by  Reid, 
Thompson  and  Scott,  and  Building 
Your  Career  in  Pitman  Shorterhand, 
Book  IV  by  Reid  and  Scott. 

Rules  and  Vocabularies.  New  York: 
Pitman  Publishing,  1956. 

This  book  contains  a  brief  but  complete 
review  of  the  theory  of  Pitman 
shorthand.  It  includes  some  new 
vocabulary  not  found  in  the  New  Basic 
Course. 

Russon,  Allien  R.  Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand.  Monograph  119.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio:  South-Western  Publishing  Co., 
1968. 

Among  the  approaches  to  teaching 
shorthand  included  in  this  publication 
are  suggestions  for  skill  building, 
transcription,  and  testing. 


^  Scott-Macnab,  Marie,  and  Amirault, 
G.A.  Macnab  Shorthand.  Revised 
Canadian  edition.  Kingston:  Macnab 
Educational  Systems,  1974. 

This  text  provides  the  complete  theory 
for  basic  and  advanced  courses  in 
Macnab  Shorthand. 

Secretarial  Study  Guide.  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri:  The  National 
Secretaries’ Association,  1963. 

This  study  guide  offers  suggestions  for 
professional  self-improvement.  Each 
volume  contains  eleven  units  of  study 
varying  from  General  Business  to 
Professional  Attitudes  and  Practical 
Judgment. 

This  guide  is  available  from  the 
Secretaries’  Association,  2440  Pershing 
Road,  Crown  Centre,  Suite  G10, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

^  Silcox,  Mary.  Keypoints  to  Suc¬ 
cess.  Toronto:  Pitman  Publishing,  1973. 
While  this  book  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  New  Basic  Course,  it  does 
contain  many  suggestions  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  any  shorthand  system. 

Smith,  Emily  D.  Pitmanscript.  London: 
Pitman  Publishing,  1971. 

This  set  of  booklets  presents  the  theory 
of  shorthand  for  personal  use  and  a 
system  of  skill  development. 

Steps  to  Success  in  Shorthand,  Books 
I  and  II.  New  York:  Pitman  Publishing, 
1947. 

These  two  textbooks  contain  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  and  articles  graded 
according  to  length  and  difficulty,  with 
the  most  difficult  material  in  the  second 
book.  Longhand  editions  are  available. 

Strony,  Madeline;  Smith,  Mary;  and 
Garvey,  Claudia  M.  The  Secretary  at 
Work.  3rd  ed.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1966. 

This  text  on  senior  secretarial  proce¬ 
dures  covers  typical  communications 
and  business  procedures.  It  provides 
projects,  discussion  topics,  and  simu¬ 
lated  office  work. 

Taylor,  James  W.  A  Commentary  on 
Pitman’s  Shorthand.  London:  Pitman 
Publishing  (n.d.) 

This  book  explains  the  various  rules 
and  guiding  principles  of  the  Pitman 
system  of  shorthand. 
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^  Thompson,  E.  J.  Developing 
Shorthand  Skills:  Series  A  and  B 
Tapes.  Toronto:  Pitman  Publishing. 
Forty-eight  letters  are  dictated  at 
speeds  of  40  wpm  to  120  wpm.  Each 
letter  is  dictated  four  times  at  varying 
speeds. 

^  Thompson,  E.  J.  Pitman  Secre¬ 
tarial  Shorthand.  Toronto:  Pitman 
Publishing,  1967. 

This  book  provides  advanced  level 
dictation  materials  designed  for  either 
senior-level  or  post-secondary  school 
students.  The  exercises  complete  a 
dictation  practice  sequence,  using 
unlimited  and  difficult  vocabulary. 

Tonne,  H.  A.;  Popham,  E.  L.;  and 
Freeman,  M.  H.  Methods  of  Teaching 
Business  Subjects.  3rd  ed.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1965. 

This  book  contains  a  section  on  the 
basic  and  functional  methods  of  short¬ 
hand  and  a  section  on  transcription.  It 
also  briefly  examines  the  differences 
between  shorthand  for  personal  use 
and  shorthand  for  vocational  use. 

Tonne,  H.  A.,  and  Nanassy,  Louis  C. 
Principles  of  Business  Education.  4th 
ed.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1970. 

This  book  presents  a  general  view  of 
business  education  as  it  relates  to 
occupational  clusters.  It  offers  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Business  Education  programs 
in  large  and  small  schools. 

Courses  in  Shorthand  for  Personal 
Use 

Brendel,  L.  A.,  and  Leffingwell,  E. 
English  Usage  Drills  and  Exercises  - 
Programmed  for  the  Typewriter.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill,  1968. 

This  book  reviews  such  basics  of  the 
English  language  as  subjects,  verbs, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  sentence 
structure.  All  exercises  are  pro¬ 
grammed  to  be  done  using  the 
typewriter  but  could  be  done  in 
shorthand. 

Brendel,  L.  A.,  and  Near,  D.  Punctua¬ 
tion  Drills  and  Exercises  -  Pro¬ 
grammed  for  the  Typewriter.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1969. 

The  fundamentals  of  punctuation, 
capitalization,  and  numbers  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  exercises  that  are  pro¬ 
grammed  for  the  typewriter  but  could 
also  be  done  in  shorthand. 


Brendel,  L.  A.,  and  Near,  D.  Spelling 
Drills  and  Exercises:  A  Programmed 
Approach.  Scarborough,  Ontario: 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1971. 

The  basic  principles  of  spelling  are 
reviewed,  together  with  drills  on  the 
commonly  used  words  governed  by 
each  principle. 

Carlile,  Clark  S.  Basic  Speech  Experi¬ 
ences.  Pocatello,  Idaho:  Clark  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (n.d.) 

This  text  contains  more  than  30 
speeches  on  different  topics.  It  also 
includes  sections  on  parliamentary 
procedure,  panels,  and  debates. 

Christ,  Fran  L.  Studying  a  Text¬ 
book.  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Science 
Research  Associates,  1966. 

Many  of  the  exercises  provided  deal 
with  a  variety  of  topics  taken  from 
secondary  school  subjects.  Answers  to 
the  exercises  could  be  written  in 
shorthand. 

^  The  Communication  of  Ideas. 
Montreal:  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
1972. 

This  free  booklet  contains  several  of 
the  bank’s  monthly  letters  that  deal  with 
how  to  improve  written  and  spoken 
communication. 

De  Leeuw,  Eric,  and  De  Leeuw, 

Manya.  Read  Better,  Read  Faster. 
Baltimore:  Penguin,  1966. 

Suggestions  in  this  book  are  aimed  at 
the  improvement  of  reading.  Many  of 
the  assignments  are  suitable  as  short¬ 
hand  exercises. 

Herber,  Harold  L.  Success  with  Words. 
New  York:  School  B.K.  Service,  1974. 
This  book  provides  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  vocabulary  of  Social  Studies, 
English,  Science,  and  Mathematics 
through  exercises  that  take  the  form  of 
games,  puzzles,  and  problems. 

Hirst,  G.  Handbook  for  the 
Improvement  of  Canadian  Correspon¬ 
dence.  Toronto:  Abitibi  Provincial 
Paper,  1973. 

This  book  gives  a  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
English  language,  offers  practice  in 
various  forms  of  written  communication, 
and  contains  sections  on  speaking  and 
listening. 

^  Hodgins,  Marion  Good.  You  Can 
Spell.  Scarborough,  Ontario:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1968. 

This  book  outlines  the  basics  of  English 
usage,  offers  suggestions  on  proof¬ 
reading,  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and 
study  habits.  Many  of  the  exercises 
provided  can  be  done  using  a 
typewriter. 


Leslie,  Louis  A.;  Zoubek,  Charles  E.; 
Poe,  Roy  W.;  and  Deese,  James. 
Gregg  Notehand.  2nd  ed.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1968. 

A  simple  adaptation  of  Gregg  short¬ 
hand,  Gregg  notehand  is  a  personal- 
use  system  with  integrated  instructions 
on  how  to  take  notes. 

Mackey,  William  Francis.  Language 
Teaching  Analysis.  3rd  ed.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Indiana:  Indiana  University  Press, 
1967. 

This  detailed  guide  on  language  teach¬ 
ing  contains  suggestions  for  games, 
drills,  exercises,  and  testing,  as  well  as 
a  large  bibliography. 

^  Perigoe,  J.,  and  Perigoe,  L.  Mes¬ 
sage  and  Meaning.  Scarborough, 
Ontario:  Prentice-Hall  of  Canada,  1974. 
Fundamentals  of  written  and  spoken 
communication  are  supplemented  by 
many  suitable  exercises. 

^  Perrin,  Porter  G.,  and  Ebbitt,  Wilma 
R.  Writer's  Guide  and  Index  to  English. 
5th  ed.  Agincourt,  Ont.:  Gage  Educa¬ 
tional  Publishing,  1972. 

This  book  is  intended  as  a  complete 
reference  for  the  student  writer. 

Shurter,  R.  L.  Written  Communication 
in  Business.  3rd  ed.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1971. 

This  book  outlines  the  basic  principles 
of  written  communication  and  provides 
a  90-page  review  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  sentence  composition,  punctu¬ 
ation,  numbers,  and  footnotes.  A 
teacher’s  manual  is  also  available. 

^  Stewart,  Marie  M.,  et  al.  Business 
English  and  Communication.  Canadian 
Edition.  Scarborough:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.  1967. 

This  book  contains  detailed  sections  on 
speaking,  writing,  listening,  and  read¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  many  exercises  and 
projects. 

^  Strike,  K.  A.,  and  Dashwood- 
Jones,  D.  Business  Writing:  Reports. 
Agincourt,  Ontario:  Gage  Educational 
Publishing,  1970. 

All  of  the  aspects  involved  in  the  writing 
of  reports  are  covered. 

Vrooman,  Alan  H.  Good  Writing:  An 
Informal  Manual  of  Style.  New  York: 
Atheneum  Publications,  1967. 

This  is  a  concise  review  of  the  basic 
mechanics  of  writing  and  dictation,  with 
many  examples,  but  no  exercises. 
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